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In  presenting  our  first  annual  report,  the  Executive  Board  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  to  revert  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and 
the  beneficial  results  anticipated  from  carrying  its  principles  and 
system  into  operation,  as  set  forth  in  the  address,  by  which  the 
Society  first  presented  itself  to  the  public,  and  exhibited  the 
ground  on  which  it  claims  support.  Then,  by  simply  narrating 
what  has  been  effected  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to 
show  how  far  those  views  have  been  found  to  be  correct,  and  to 
what  extent  those  expectations  have  been  realized. 

For  whatever  discrepancy  there  may  apparently  have  been, 
in  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  with  its  avowed  disap¬ 
probation  of  general  alms-giving ;  and  for  whatever  deficiency 
existing  in  the  completion  of  the  system  which  we  profess  to 
pursue;  we  trust  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  one, 
and  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  other,  will  be  considered 
as  equally  imperative  and  unavoidable. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  Association,  is,  to  elevate  and  better 
the  condition  of  the  poor  by  inculcating  the  principles  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  morality,  and  calling  forth,  or  cherishing  in  their  minds,  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-estimation  which  will  produce 
habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  reliance  on  their  own  resources. 

This  transformation  of  character  we  propose  to  effect,  by  the 
simple  agency  of  plain  instruction,  and  cheering  counsel,  conveyed 
through  the  abodes  of  the  destitute  by  the  familiar  visitation  of 
those  more  elevated  in  life;  who,  rendering  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  habits  of  domestic  economy,  may  at  the  same  time 
that  they  point  out  the  causes  of  existing  depression,  strive  to 
teach  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  number  of  comforts  may 
be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

As  auxiliaries  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  end,  our  design 
embraces  the  encouragement  of  new  modes  of  industrious  occu¬ 
pation,  the  collecting  and  communicating  to  the  labourer  a 
knowledge  of  situations  where  he  may  procure  work,  and  the 
wages  which  his  exertions  will  command;  affording  him,  through 
the  medium  of  tracts,  facilities  for  obtaining  information  on  prac¬ 
tical  subjects;  instructing  his  wife  in  the  most  advantageous 
employment  of  her  needle,  the  most  frugal  manner  of  providing 
for  her  family,  and  impressing  upon  her  the  value  of  thrift  and 
economy  in  conducting  all  her  household  affairs.  Urging  upon 
those  who  may  require  it,  the  necessity  of  giving  their  children 
suitable  education,  and  undertaking  to  place  them  in  schools 
where  they  may  obtain  it;  or,  to  find  situations  for  those  who  can 
be  spared  from  home;  and  inducing  all  to  lay  by,  as  a  resource 
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for  the  future,  such  portion  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  income 
as  they  can  spare,  instead  of  spending  it  in  dissipation  or  personal 
gratification. 

The  completion  of  a  work  so  extensive  and  diversified,  as  is 
embraced  in  this  general  outline,  cannot  be  expected,  without 
the  expense  of  much  time  and  great  labour;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  by  perseverance  and  proper  management, 
it  may  be  so  far  attained,  as  to  strip  poverty  of  the  character  of 
improvidence  and  willing  dependence  with  which  it  has  been  so 
long  branded. 

To  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  result,  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  locality  and  division 
of  labour;  employing  numerous  agents,  who  concentrate  their 
exertions  upon  a  given  department,  and  so  systematize  their 
operations,  as  to  act  with  equal  force  upon  every  individual 
part.  We  thus  prevent  tlv  waste  of  strength  which  results  from 
diffused,  irregular,  and  unconnected  efforts. 

In  the  execution  of  this  system,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
interested — but  upon  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  former, 
success  mainly  depends.  On  them  devolves  the  important  duty 
of  general  visitation  among  the  poor,  and  inspection  into  their 
habits  and  means  of  self-maintenance;  while  the  gentlemen  are 
called  upon  to  attend  such  cases  only,  as  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  properly  demand  their  exclusive  attention,  and  also  to 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  when  requested  by 
the  lady  visiters. 

The  division  of  the  City  proper,  into  twelve  districts,  is  made  by 
constituting  Market  and  Spruce  streets  the  dividing  lines,  running 
from  east  to  west;  and  Sixth,  Twelfth  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
streets,  the  same  from  north  to  south.  The  numbering  begins  at 
the  north-east  district,  which  is  within  Vine  and  Market,  the 
Delaware  river  and  Sixth  street.  No.  2,  is  within  Market  and 
Spruce,  the  Delaware  and  Sixth  street;  and  No.  3,  is  within 
Spruce  and  South,  the  Delaware  and  Sixth:  then  commencing 
again  with  the  most  northern,  No.  4,  is  within  Vine  and  Market, 
Sixth  and  Twelfth  streets — and  so  on  as  before. 

The  Northern  Liberties  are  divided  into  four  districts,  by 
Coates’  and  Third  streets.  Numbers  one  and  two  are  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Third  street,  the  numbering  beginning 
with  the  south-east.  Southwark  is  divided  by  Catharine  and 
Third  streets,  into  four  districts;  numbers  one  and  two  being 
between  the  Delaware  and  Third  street;  the  numbering  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  north-cast.  Each  of  these  districts  is  subdivided 
into  numerous  small  sections,  which  are  respectively  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  visiters,  according 
to  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  the  labour  to  be  performed. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  thus  simple,  and,  as  we 
believe,  the  beneficial  effects  which  must  result  from  it,  self-evi¬ 
dent  ;  yet  in  the  organization  of  so  extensive  an  enterprise,  there 
are  so  many  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  so  many  subjects  to 
claim  attention,  that  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed  before 
the  members  became  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  reforma- 
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tion.  The  work  of  charity  has  been  so  long  prosecuted  within 
our  city,  and  the  poor  reap  so  rich  a  harvest  from  the  many 
noble  alms-giving  institutions  with  which  it  abounds,  that  too 
many  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived;  and  concluding 
that  enough  had  already  been  done,  or  was  doing,  it  required 
considerable  time  and  explanation,  before  a  sufficient  number 
could  be  enlisted  in  the  service,  to  allow  of  our  commencing  with 
any  prospect  of  success. 

By  the  reports  received  from  the  Board  of  the  Ladies’  Branch, 
which  branch  constitutes  by  far  the  most  efficient  part  of  the 
Association,  it  appears  that  the  organization  of  committees  for 
the  different  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  visiters  in  the  re¬ 
spective  sections,  were  necessarily  performed  at  various  periods. 
But  previous  to  the  middle  of  February  the  whole  was  completed, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  tifty  ladies  entered,  as  visiters, 
upon  the  arduous  duties  which  were  necessarily  involved  in  the 
first  encounter  with  an  indigent  population;  many  of  whom  re¬ 
coiled  at  the  exposure  of  their  necessities,  while  the  greater  part 
assailed  them  with  the  importunities  of  alleged  want. 

Besides  urging  upon  these  the  need  of  exerting  themselves  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  them,  and  assisting 
them  to  engage  in  the  occupations  to  which  they  had  been  trained, 
or  such  as  under  existing  circumstances  they  were  able  to  pursue; 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  visiters  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  rigid 
economy,  and  habits  of  cleanliness;  and  to  take  care  that  suitable 
attendance  and  assistance  are  rendered  to  those  suffering  under 
sickness,  or  any  peculiar  misfortune;  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  imposition,  and  carefully  applying  the  bounty  bestowed 
by  them  for  other  charitable  institutions. 

Of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  these  duties  have  been 
performed,  the  following  gratifying  testimony  is  borne  in  the  second 
report  of  the  Ladies’  Board.  After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
taldng  an  early  opportunity  to  give  more  extensive  information  of 
the  original  design  of  the  Association,  and  to  urge  conformity  to  its 
principles,  they  add — “  While  these  suggestions  are  thrown  out, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  believed  the  great  majority  of  the 
visiters  are  judicious,  faithful  and  efficient;  acting  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  and  in  conformity  with  its  principles.  Complaints 
have  been  occasionally  made  that  they  do  not  relieve  the  poor. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  not  comply  with  every  request:  for  they 
are  better  judges  of  the  circumstances  of  those  they  so  frequently 
visit,  than  others  who  merely  hear  a  tale  of  distress,  and  call  for 
relief.” 

No  sooner  did  the  visiters  begin  their  labour  in  the  respective 
sections,  than  they  found  that  the  unexpected  commencement  of 
cold  weather,  its  extraordinary  severity,  and  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  an  epidemic,  had  so  far  aggravated  the  usual  wants  and 
distresses  of  the  lower  classes,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  means,  other  than  those  possessed  by  the  Society,  for 
furnishing  relief  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Those,  who  from 
voluntary  idleness  or  improvidence,  had  taken  no  precaution  to 
guard  against  want;  those,  who  by  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable 
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misfortunes,  were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  means  which  had 
heretofore  afforded  them  support;  and  many  who,  owing  to  the 
inordinate  price  of  fuel,  found  their  accustomed  resources  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life;  all  these 
presented  cases  of  suffering,  which,  in  the  depth  of  an  unusually 
rigorous  winter,  required  immediate  pecuniary  aid. 

This  state  of  things  having  been  communicated  to  the  Board, 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  state  of  the  poor,  as  brought  to  light 
by  the  inspection  of  the  visiters;  and  to  trust  to  their  well-known 
liberality  for  the  funds  indispensably  requisite  for  administering 
relief.  And  although  the  bestowal  of  alms  is  not  embraced  in  the 
design  of  the  Society,  yet  as  the  condition  of  the  poor  could  be 
more  fully  investigated,  and  the  money  raised,  more  economically 
appropriated  by  those  who  were  so  frequently  mingling  with 
them  as  our  visiters;  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  portion  of  it,  as  the  public  should  be  willing  to  place 
at  our  disposal;  and  a  pledge  was  given  that  in  no  instance  should 
the  funds  be  applied  without  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parties  relieved.  A  committee  of  the  board  was 
appointed  to  purchase  such  articles  as  were  required,  and  to 
superintend  their  division  among  the  respective  districts,  who 
were  enjoined  to  take  special  care  that  the  intentions  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  should  be  complied  with,  and  the  pledge  given  to  the 
public,  faithfully  redeemed.  The  report  of  that  committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  in  April  last,  was  laid  before  the  second 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association.  It  shows,  that  we  were 
not  deceived  in  our  expectation  of  receiving  an  ample  supply 
from  a  community  whose  sympathies  are  so  quickly  aroused  by 
the  cry  of  calamity;  and  that  this  supply,  was  applied  in  such 
manner  as  most  effectually  to  relieve  the  existing  want,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  placing 
within  the  reach  of  many  of  the  poor  the  means  of  obtaining  in 
future  their  own  support,  accompanied  by  habits  of  industry, 
frugality  and  temperance. 

The  whole  amount  paid  into  the  hands  of  our  treasurer  by  the 
several  collectors  appointed  at  the  town-meeting,  was  $419G  98 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cords  of  wood  were  purchased  at 
different  periods,  and  distributed  by  the  visiters  of  the  respective 
sections,  in  portions  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cord,  to  such 
families  as  were  found  most  in  need  of  it.  Various  small  sums  of 
money  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  different  district  commit¬ 
tees,  to  be  appropriated  in  such  manner  as  they  might  deem 
most  advisable.  This  money  was  principally  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian-meal  and  potatoes,  which  were  dispensed 
under  the  direction  of  the  ladies. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  confided 
to  the  Society  was  fulfilled,  we  must  refer  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  report  of  the  committee,  as  published  by  direction  in  Haz¬ 
ard’s  Register. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  received  from  the  public  liberality,  the 
Board  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  aid  has  been  obtained  from 
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various  benevolent  institutions,  which  have  made  our  visiters  the 
medium  for  conferring  their  benefits  on  such  classes  as  they  were 
designed  to  assist. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  their  officers,  to 
mention  the  promptitude  with  which  they  have  attended  to  those 
cases,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  under  their 
notice. 

By  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ladies’  Branch, 
it  appears  there  have  been  2669  families  regularly  visited:  of 
whom  1068  have  been  relieved:  89  adults  have  been  furnished 
with  regular  employment,  and  28  placed  at  school:  84  children 
have  been  put  into  families,  at  trades,  or  sent  to  sea,  and  698 
placed  at  school :  8  persons  have  been  induced  to  deposit  in  the 
Savings  Fund  Bank,  408  in  the  Fuel  Saving  Society,  and  several 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  visiters  small  sums  to  be  applied  in  the 
payment  of  rent.  In  several  instances,  families  or  individuals  have 
been  relieved  from  the  inconvenience  of  debts  pressing  upon  them, 
and  from  wffiich  they  saw  no  means  of  freeing  themselves;  and 
that  without  giving  or  advancing  any  money,  but  simply  by  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  them  to  make  a  small  weekly  deposite  saved  by 
economy  from  their  usual  earnings. 

In  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  it  has  been  found  requisite 
to  afford  pecuniary  aid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
distress  sinking  the  unfortunate  victim  into  despondency.  When 
judiciously  applied  it  not  only  administers  immediate  relief,  but 
stimulates  to  unwearied  exertions.  The  following  case  reported 
by  the  visiters  of  the  first  district,  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark.  “  The  visiters  found  in  the  first  month  last,  a  poor  woman 
in  a  suffering  condition.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her,  leaving 
one  quarter’s  rent  due  and  in  debt  for  bread,  milk,  groceries,  &c. 
and  two  small  children,  the  eldest  not  three  years  of  age,  depend¬ 
ant  upon  her  for  support.  From  that  time  (First-month)  until 
the  first  of  Fourth-month,  she  paid  her  rent  by  her  own  earnings. 
The  Catholic  Society,  and  a  few  visiters,  paid  the  arrearage  for 
rent.  Since  the  first  of  Fourth-month,  she  has  redeemed  her 
quilt  from  the  pawnbroker ;  paid  $9  towards  the  recovery  of  an 
article  on  which  she  had  taken  up  money;  paid  debts  to  the 
amount  of  $7 ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  quarter,  with  her 
present  prospects,  it  will  be  in  her  power  to  pay  her  rent  again. 
She  was  sick  two  weeks,  and  at  that  time  received  a  few  gro¬ 
ceries.  She  was  assisted  with  one  quarter  of  wood,  cold  pro¬ 
visions,  and  old  clothes.  She  is  sanguine  of  success,  and  says  ‘she 
is  happy  now  she  is  noticed.’  This  individual  is  a  seamstress,  and 
owes  her  present  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances,  to 
the  counsel  of  her  visiters.” 

Loudly  as  the  reports  speak  in  commendation  of  the  untiring 
zeal  of  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Association,  yet  they 
do  not  afford  a  correct  view  of  all  that  has  been  done.  In  some 
instances,  whole  districts  have  not  reported  on  many  important 
items,  and  in  several  other  districts,  whole  sections  have  made 
no  reports.  In  the  second  report  from  the  Ladies’  Board,  they 
say,  “  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  reports  do  not  contain  a 
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particular  statement  of  what  has  been  done.  The  words  “many,” 
“several,”  &c.  are  used  instead  of  the  precise  number.  In  some 
instances,  the  amount  of  money  is  given  without  the  number  of 
depositors ;  in  others,  the  number  of  depositors  without  the 
amount  of  money.  Thus  the  visiters  do  not  do  justice  to  them¬ 
selves,  nor  show  what  the  society  is  accomplishing.  The  amount 
of  moral  influence  exerted,  it  is  impossible  to  report;  but  this 
may  in  some  measure  be  judged  of,  by  things  that  admit  of  calcu¬ 
lation. 

Independent  of  the  number  stated  as  having  been  placed  at 
school,  a  school  has  been  established  within  the  limits  of  the 
twelfth  district,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  visiters  of 
the  fifth,  who  have  the  former  district  under  their  care;  at  which 
there  is  a  daily  attendance  of  poor  children,  averaging  about 
seventy  in  number.  The  following  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  and  opening  of  this  seminary  is  extracted  from  the 
quarterly  report  of  April.  “  The  visiters  of  this  district  (the 
twelfth)  found  a  large  number  of  children  living  in  idleness  and 
ignorance.  They  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  public  schools. 
Their  remote  situation  was  an  objection — the  schools  were  also 
so  crowded  that  they  could  not  be  admitted.  Feeling  for  the 
destitution  of  these  children,  and  assured  that  any  influence  over 
their  parents  was  to  be  gained  through  them;  they  applied  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Comptrollers  of  public  schools  for  some 
provision  for  this  district.  Owing  to  recent  arrangements,  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  the  visiters  were  informed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  this  year.  Here  a  question  arose — shall  we  wait 
another  year,  and  allow  these  children  to  make  twelve  months’ 
progress  in  ignorance  and  vice,  or  shall  we  open  a  school,  and, 
under  Providence,  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  education 
for  its  support?  The  question  was  soon  decided,  and  now  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  children 
are  collected  together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  The  little 
meeting  house  belonging  to  the  Baptist  church,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brantley,  has  been  gratuitously  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  A  stove  and  fuel  have  been  given.  The  school 
is  entirely  under  the  management  of  three  visiters,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  existence ;  although  all  the  visiters  of  the  fifth  and 
twelfth  districts  feel  a  local  interest  in  it,  and  aid  in  collecting 
for  its  support. 

Another  school  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  this  fall,  in  the 
tenth  district,  as  appears  from  the  following  paragraph,  contained 
in  the  July  report.  “  The  schools  are  so  remote  from  a  large 
number  of  very  small  children,  that  the  parents  are  unwilling  to 
send  them.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  a  school  in 
this  district,  the  visiters,  on  the  25th  of  June,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  establish  one.  A  good  room  has  been  obtained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Arch  street,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Kerr,  who  granted  it  free  of  charge.  The  visiters  have  since 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  sections  to  collect  funds ;  of 
course,  entirely  independent  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association. 

In  the  third  district,  a  work  room  was  opened  and  continued 
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for  some  time,  w  here  a  number  were  supplied  with  plain  sewing; 
but  for  want  of  adequate  funds  it  was  obliged  to  be  closed  in 
April  last.  It  was  particularly  useful  to  a  few  old  w’omen,  wffio 
can  do  nothing  but  coarse  sewing,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to 
procure  it  in  any  other  way:  they  expressed  much  regret  when 
the  committee  wrere  obliged  to  refuse  supplying  them  any  longer. 

In  some  instances  the  visiters  have  found  it  useful  to  redeem 
articles  pawned,  but  to  require  the  payment  of  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced;  of  course,  without  interest.  In  other  cases  small  sums 
of  money  have  been  loaned,  to  enable  poor  widows  to  open  shops 
for  the  sale  of  tapes,  pins  and  needles,  &c.  or  to  prevent  their 
being  obliged  to  close  such  shops  already  established.  The  money 
advanced  is  returned  in  small  sums,  paid  weekly  or  monthly. 

In  reverting  to  the  causes  of  impoverishment,  as  discoverable  by 
the  visiters,  it  is  found  that  Intemperance ,  either  as  a  remote  or  im¬ 
mediate  agent,  is  the  most  general,  the  most  overwhelming  in  its 
effects,  and  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Idleness,  and  the  hope 
of  support  from  public  charity,  lower  the  moral  condition  of  those 
who  indulge  them,  and  create  habits  of  dependance  every 
way  injurious;  but  we  may  encounter  these  with  much  greater 
prospect  of  success  crowning  our  efforts  to  revive  the  long  dor¬ 
mant  spirit  of  independence,  and  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  than 
wffiere  w7e  have  to  contend  with  a  vice,  which,  wffiile  it  destroys 
the  powrer  for  making  exertion,  at  the  same  time  deadens  every 
feeling  of  shame,  and  renders  its  victim  equally  insensible  to  his 
own  and  his  family’s  welfare.  We  are  happy  to  note,  in  the 
several  reports,  many  instances  narrated,  in  which  the  elevating 
principle  that  influences  the  operations  of  the  society,  has  been 
evinced  by  a  reformation  in  both  morals  and  manners;  where  the 
pauper  has  been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  indolence,  improvi¬ 
dence  and  vice,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  become  a 
respectable  and  useful  member  of  society.  We  notice  the  follow¬ 
ing  instances  among  others  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

In  district  No.  1,  City  proper,  the  visiters  “  mention  one  man 
whose  wife  and  children  were  reduced  to  want  by  his  intemperance, 
w7ho  appearsto  havebecome  so  much  ashamed  of  the  circumstance, 
after  it  claimed  their  attention,  as  to  renounce  the  practice  of 
using  strong  drink.  From  that  time  (for  about  five  months)  he 
has  maintained  his  family,  and  is  now  able  to  lay  up  money.” 
One  visiter  of  the  fourth  district  mentions  the  case  of  “  a  mother 
with  an  infant  sixteen  months  old — lost  to  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  forsaken  by  her  friends,  her  abode  without  a  parallel  for 
uncleanliness  and  confusion.  She  has  been  aroused;  her  room 
presents  a  very  different  appearance.  She  has  been  to  a  place 
of  worship,  and  though  very  far  still  from  the  desire  of  the  visiters, 
they  are  not  without  hope  that  the  reformation  will  progress.” 
“  Some  interesting  circumstances  (say  the  visiters  of  the  sixth 
district)  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  we  think  wyorthy  of 
noting ;  not  because  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  facts 
themselves,  but  simply  to  prove  by  a  few  examples,  out  of  many 
which  could  be  adduced,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  visit¬ 
ing  system.”  Among  others  given  is  the  following.  “  A  female 
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was  visited  who  was  found  lying  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  in  the  corner 
of  a  miserable  hovel.  She  was  diseased;  both  herself  and  hus¬ 
band  intemperate,  and  surrounded  by  companions  of  similar 
habits.  A  physician  was  provided — her  immediate  wants  reliev¬ 
ed,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  send  her  children  to  an  infant 
school,  which  she  did — sending  one  every  day  neatly  clad.  Her 
husband,  soon  after,  died  of  cholera,  and  she  now  appears  to  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  real  condition,  exerts  herself  for  the 
support  of  her  family,  and  attends  a  place  of  worship.”  “  The 
father  of  a  family  in  the  seventh  district  who  had  given  himself 
up  to  habits  of  intemperance,  has,  it  is  hoped,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  visiters,  reformed.  For  several  months  he  has  en¬ 
tirely  abstained,  and  though  strong  inducements  were  offered  to 
him  to  abandon  his  wise  resolve,  he  continues  sober.”  The  re¬ 
port  of  district  No.  10,  states — “  The  materials,  mentioned  in  the 
last  report  as  purchased  to  furnish  work  for  the  infirm  poor,  have 
employed  several.  A  poor  woman  has  been  engaged  to  sell  the 
garments  made,  upon  commission.  She  is  lame  and  supports  her¬ 
self  by  a  little  shop,  of  which  these  things  form  a  part  of  the  stock. 
By  this  arrangement  the  small  sum  entrusted  to  the  committee 
is  made  useful,  and  not  exhausted.” 

The  establishment  of  a  Reference  Office,  and  the  services  of  an 
Agent,  being  found  indispensably  requisite,  a  committee  was 
nominated  to  receive  applications,  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements;  and  in  April  the  Board  appointed  William  E. 
Sherman  agent,  and  opened  the  office  in  Carpenter  street  near 
Seventh. 

Among  other  duties  enjoined  upon  the  Agent  are  the  following. 
To  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  where  employment  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  same;  specifying  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  each.  To  give 
the  poor,  making  application  for  employment,  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  may  aid  them  in  obtaining  it.  To  obtain  a  list  of 
all  the  charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  districts,  and  keep  a 
register  of  the  same,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be  hereafter  esta¬ 
blished  ;  showing  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  the  kind  and 
extent  of  relief  they  afford. 

To  him  the  visiters  apply  for  such  information  and  assistance 
as  they  may  require,  and  he  is  capable  of  communicating.  By 
his  report  it  will  be  seen,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Cho¬ 
lera  in  our  city,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  his  office,  he 
was  zealously  and  laboriously  engaged  in  rendering  advice  and 
assistance  to  many  of  the  suffering  poor  who  were  brought  under 
his  notice;  and  that  through  his  exertions  several  orphan  children 
were  rescued  from  the  inevitable  destruction  which  appeared  to 
await  them,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  those  benevolent  ladies 
who  superintended  the  asylum  in  Library  street. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  persons,  or  companies  who  em¬ 
ploy  labourers,  would  transmit  to  the  Agent  information  when  in 
want  of  workmen;  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  generally  paid. 

Deficiency  in  the  demand  for  those  kinds  of  occupation  in  which 
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the  poor  are  usually  engaged,  and  the  inadequate  compensation 
received,  are  evils  severely  felt,  by  a  large  class,  who  owe  their 
indigence  to  no  aversion  to  labour.  They  prevent  the  industrious 
poor  from  making  provision  for  the  winter;  have  obliged  many 
to  cease  depositing  for  fuel;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  suffering  in  the  past  summer,  when  many  were  unable 
to  obtain  employment  of  any  description,  several  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  the  small  sums  they  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  visit¬ 
ers  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  of  the  Board  have  had  this 
subject  referred  to  their  particular  care,  and  we  trust  that  ere 
long,  some,  though  a  partial  remedy,  will  be  applied.  As  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  that  the  poor  should  be  enabled  to 
use  their  fuel  in  the  most  advantageous  and  economical  manner, 
a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider,  whether  it  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  recommend,  through  the  visiters,  a  proper  stove  or 
grate  for  anthracite,  to  be  used  by  such  persons  as  may  consult 
them  on  the  subject;  and  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  suggest 
the  best  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 

The  suppression  of  street  begging,  by  which  means  so  many 
live  upon  the  public,  the  cause  of  whose  poverty  is  either  indo¬ 
lence  or  vice,  is  a  result  anxiously  desired  by  the  Society,  and  the 
subject  has  claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board.  But 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  executing  any  plan,  whereby  we  may 
enable  those  families  which  have  broken  victuals  to  give  away, 
to  dispose  of  them  without  waste  or  inconvenience — and  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  solicitations  of  those  who  apply  at  their  doors;  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  effect  much  towards  accomplishing  this 
important  reformation.  The  subject  however  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

We  anticipate  that  more  full  effect  w  ill  be  given  to  the  system 
of  visitation  and  inspection  into  the  situation  of  the  poor,  during 
the  ensuing  year;  inasmuch  as  the  board  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  services  of  gentlemen  in  every  section  who  are  whil¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  maybe  required. 
This  duty  the  board  have  heretofore  had  to  perform,  principally, 
themselves. 

Although  we  carefully  avoid  the  donation  of  money,  and  all 
other  alms,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  and  are  anxi¬ 
ously  solicitous  to  withdraw  the  poor  from  the  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  assistance  in  that  way,  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  Society  should  be  possessed  of  funds,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  made  in  cases  of  extraordinary  suffering,  brought  un¬ 
der  the  notice  of  visiters,  requiring  immediate  relief  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered.  With  the  number  of  members  now  belonging  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  the  annual  contribution  is  entirely  inadequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred;  and,  while  we  solicit  every 
individual  to  aid,  by  joining  in  membership  with  us,  we  must 
appeal  to  public  liberality  for  the  means  to  render  our  exertions 
availing. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  so 
much  remains  to  be  done,  we  nevertheless  trust  there  will  be 
found  encouragement  sufficient  to  stimulate  to  unrelaxed  exertion. 
Experience  amply  proves,  that  the  peculiar  system  which  cha- 
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racterizes  the  Association,  viz.  location  and  division  of  labour,  is 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects. 

By  assigning  to  each  visiter  a  small  section,  within  which  the 
attention  and  labour  is  limited,  the  beneficial  influence  of  locality 
is  soon  felt,  both  by  those  to  whom  the  section  is  allotted,  and 
those  who  reside  within  it.  The  former,  by  becoming  familiar 
with  the  extent  and  character  of  the  field  in  which  labour  is  to 
be  performed,  are  more  likely  to  prosecute  with  vigour  such  im¬ 
provement  as  it  manifestly  requires,  especially  as  they  perceive 
that  every  day’s  toil  accelerates  its  accomplishment;  while  the 
cordial  intercourse  which  is  gradually  established,  imperceptibly 
creates  a  feeling  of  affectionate  interest  in  the  concerns  of  all 
with  whom  they  are  thus  personally  associated.  On  the  part  of 
the  latter,  (the  visited,)  it  is  found  that  repeated,  kindly  oilercd 
instruction  and  assistance,  speedily  counteract  any  distant  or 
unsocial  feeling,  and  soon  opens  a  free  communication  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  wants,  which  would  have  remained  unknown  but  for 
these  benevolent  attentions  frequently  proffered. 

Example  soon  lends  its  aid  in  inspiring  confidence.  One  family 
informs  its  neighbour  of  disinterested  services  rendered,  or  bene¬ 
fits  conferred,  and  they  are  led  to  seek  counsel  and  instruction 
from  the  same  source,  until  the  influence  of  the  advisers  is  found 
to  pervade  the  whole  location. 

The  numerous  noble  charitable  institutions  with  which  our  city 
is  so  conspicuously  adorned,  prove  conclusively  that  philanthropy 
and  beneficence  have  many  willing  votaries.  Yet  the  situation 
of  the  poor  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  proves  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  that  the  most  liberal  distribution  of  alms, 
or  the  most  extensive  provision  for  the  indigent,  tend  to  produce 
but  little  permanent  improvement  in  their  condition.  We  be¬ 
lieve  little  can  be  done  towards  effecting  that  improvement,  until 
the  poor  are  brought  in  some  measure  under  the  redeeming  in¬ 
fluence  of  morality  and  intelligence. 

This  is  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  So  great  a  moral 
change  cannot  be  effected  within  a  period  of  time  so  short  as  has 
been  the  existence  of  this  Association;  and  with  the  best  devised 
system  it  will  not  be  achieved  without  much  labour  and  perse¬ 
verance.  But  from  what  has  already  been  performed,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  success  may  be  finally  attained. 

It  is  true  the  work  is  one  of  magnitude,  but  a  spirit  is  abroad 
which  prompts  to  the  enterprise,  and  possesses  strength  adequate 
to  the  task.  Not  by  enjoining  the  inordinate  exertions  of  a  few, 
but  soliciting  the  concerted  operation  of  the  many;  each  labour¬ 
ing  in  his  or  her  peculiar  department.  However  small  their  al¬ 
lotted  portion  may  be,  and  however  withdrawn  from  the  glare  of 
publicity,  yet  if  it  be  thoroughly  inspected  and  reformed,  the 
necessary  result  will  be,  to  rescue  the  whole  from  poverty  and 
degradation. 

Thomas  C.  James,  President . 

Attested — James  J.  Barclay,  R.  S. 

October,  1832. 


